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Look Out! The Wind is Rising 


x EMEMBER how all those business men promised us that if the OPA 
was killed, prices would seek their level? They were right. Prices 
are seeking their level—at the moon! 


Clever chaps, those business men. What a laugh they had at our 
expense. Last year they piled up profits of twelve billion dollars, after 
persuading Congress to kill the OPA and reduce their taxes. 


And still they are not satisfied. At the present rate of price 
increases, corporation profits this year, after taxes, will reach the 
staggering total of 15 billion. 


All that money comes out of our pockets. We’re the suckers. 


On April 1, wholesale prices on all commodities had risen more 
than 32 per cent since Congress killed the OPA. 


Food prices were still worse. They had risen more than 48 per 
cent on April 1, while prices were seeking their astronomical] level. 


Now these business men have us right over a barrel. We can’t pay 
those prices unless we get more wages. And if we get more wages 
the business men will boost their prices again. So, the more we get, 
the further we fall behind. 


And instead of doing anything about prices, Congress is prattling 
about restricting labor. 


Labor has only one chance to come out even and that is for prices 
to be reduced. But Congress isn’t listening to anything like that. 
Congress hears the voices of the corporations, coming down from on 
high—from the summits of their mountains of gold. 


These voices tell Congress not to worry about business but to 
worry about labor. Labor, they say, is the cause of all our troubles. 
And Congress responds like a puppy licking its master’s hand. 


Of course the congressmen and senators are not as worried 
about this as we are. They got a 50 per cent wage raise plus liberal 
“expenses.” Their wages have gone up faster than prices. 


And we pay those wage increases out of our taxes while Congress 
figures out ways to make it harder for us to pay our food bills. 


This can’t go on much longer. Even Congress ought to be able to 
see that. We are heading toward one hell of a crash! When it comes, 
Congress had better be prepared to feed several million unemployed. 


Congress won’t be dealing with labor unions then. It will be 
dealing with mobs. The steadying influence of labor leaders, striving 
to achieve economic sanity, will be gone. 


And those billions of excess profits the corporations have piled up? 
They will be gone, too. The coming cyclone will leave little behind 
it—perhaps not even Congress. 
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Restore Federal Price Controls! 


Free Enterprise May Not Last Year Out, Tobin Warns 
By DANIEL j. TOBIN 


The following article was written by Mr. Tobin in response to a request 

from Managing Editor Bernard Tassler for publication in the May issue 

of The American Federationist, the excellent magazine of the. American 

Federation of Labor. With the consent of Mr. Tassler, it is being published 
simultaneously in our May issue. 


ELL, we finally got rid of those lousy 

federal bureaucrats. And just in time, 
too. Otherwise we would never have entered 
this Garden of Eden into which the Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 
facturers has led us. 

And it is truly a Garden of 
Eden—for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 
Lots of apples. Big, round 
apples glowing like the rosy 
cheeks of Herbert Hoover, in 
his prime. 

Pretty soon they will be 
available on every street cor- 
ner. That’s free enterprise— 
service to the customers! 
And the right of every man 
to go into business for him- 
self, selling apples or pencils 
or shoelaces or any other 
commodity for which there is 
a public demand. 

The bureaucrats would 
have denied us all that. They would have 
kept men working in factories and on trucks 
and things like that. Even though such jobs 
would have paid more money, it would have 
deprived men of the satisfaction of being in 
business for themselves. 

As business men, they would be eligible 
to join the local chamber of commerce and, 
if they sold enough apples, to join the 
Rotary Club and call the leading under- 
taker by his first name. 

For the last year we have been heading 
hell bent for this condition. It gives me 
no satisfaction to recall that through the 
columns of our official publication—TuHE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER —I have con- 
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stantly sounded the alarm. I warned against 
the too rapid demobilization of our armed 
forces. I warned against the too rapid 
relaxation of federal controls. I said that 
the crisis of peace would be 
as great as the crisis of war. 

I was called a radical when 
I said that free enterprise in 
the United States would not 
last more than 5 or 10 years 
if these things happened. 

It appears now-that I was 
too optimistic. Free enter- 
prise may not last the year 
out, unless prompt remedial 
steps are taken. 

Who will take these steps? 
The President of the United 
States has beseeched business 
to take them—to voluntarily 
reduce the prices that are 
soaring into the stratosphere 
and make it impossible for a 
man on an average income to 
provide a balanced diet for his family and 
to clothe his family decently. 

And what has been the answer of busi- 
ness? To point with accusation at labor. 
Labor, we are told by the apostles of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, has 
forced this condition on the country. 

But what are the facts? The facts are 
that last year business rolled up profits 
after taxes of some 12 billion dollars while 
the wages of workers were declining five 
billion dollars. 

As wages went down, profits went up. 

We are now in the position of trying to 
force wages up to the level of prices, where- 
upon prices will go up again. We will 
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always be a lap behind. Business has refused 
to do anything about it. That leaves only 
the federal government. The government 
must do something if we are to escape a 
complete economic collapse. 

The answer to the plight of the average 
citizen is not increased wages. Increased 
wages mean nothing, if every wage increase 
is the signal for a still higher price increase. 
In fact, each succeeding wage increase will 
leave labor worse off, if each price increase 
is higher than the wage increfse, which it 
usually is. 

The amount of money a man makes is not 
important. The important thing is what 
that money will buy. Money is no good if 
it won’t buy groceries, shoes and housing. 

And as we proceed further down the dizzy 
dip to inflation, our money is buying less 
and less. Dollars are becoming worthless. 

The solution rests with price control. If 
business won’t control prices, the federal 
government must. If prices can be leveled 
off somewhere, we can then adjust our wage 
structure to the price structure and restore 
economic stability.. That will give us a 
higher standard of living. 

As matters stand now, the public does not 
have the money to buy, at current prices, 
the goods that are being produced. That 
means that less goods will be produced. 
That, in turn, means that men will be laid 
off. As unemployment increases, the public 
wil! have still less money to spend, and pro- 
duction will decrease still more. 

Then we end up in a depression. And 
probably it will be a depression such as this 
nation or the world has never seen before. 
If the United States falls on its face, the 
last hope for restoration of world stability 
will have vanished for a long time to come. 

We will be floundering in the mud with 
the rest of the nations of the world. Des- 
perate and hungry people will be listening 
for any voice in the wilderness and looking 
for any man on a white horse. Our campaign 
to check the spread of Communism will 
evaporate like the dew at dawn. 

It is ironical that while business chants 
with fear and frenzy about the spread of 
Communism throughout the world, it has 
adopted a policy in this nation that will 


bring Communism or some other totalita- 
rian evil. 

We cannot extol the virtues of democracy 
to people who have seen it fall, disembow- 
eled by its most fanatical advocates. 

Democracy will be dead, in the United 
States and throughout the world, the mo- 
ment depression strikes the United States 
and stops its program of world-wide lead- 
ership. 

We stand today on the verge of a preci- 
pice. We can commit suicide if we choose. 
Or we can save ourselves by facing the facts 
and resolving to do something about them. 

Nobody -chafed more under the federal 
controls of war than I. I realized, however, 
that they were necessary to save us from a 
greater peril. They were necessary to win 
the war. 

But the war is not yet won. It will not be 
won until the last island of resistance has 
fallen. Europe and Asia today are vast 
islands of resistancé—continents of resist- 
ance! 

They are resisting the spread of the ideals 
we fought to perpetuate. As long as they do, 
the war is still on. 

It is being fought with different weapons 
on different fronts. But it is still in prog- 
ress. Yet most of our leaders think we can 
abandon all the restrictions of war without 
jeopardizing our ultimate victory. 

Our ultimate victory is in great jeopardy. 
In fact, we have almost lost. Another year 
of letting nature take its course will be fatal. 

Our new generals are selling us out. They 
are in collusion with the enemy, in fact if 
not in realization. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and its allies are, in effect, subversive 
organizations. All they offer us is Fascism 
to save us from Communism. Under either, 
our defeat would be as abject and our mis- 
ery as acute. 

We are blinded by our passion to escape 
“regimentation,” the word which the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers fast- 
ened on sensible federal controls. 

And will we escape regimentation? Not 
if the industrial leaders of America have 
their way. Brother, we ain’t seen nothing 
yet! 
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Brewery Workers Offer Less Pay 


CIO Should Read Brewery Workers’ Constitution 


Fo the last five years Drewry’s beer and 
ale have been produced by Teamsters in 
South Bend, Ind., working under excellent 
conditions in a fine, sanitary brewery which 
is being constantly enlarged and improved. 

The management of Drewry’s has main- 
tained cordial relations with the Teamsters 
and pays the highest wage scale in the area, 
notwithstanding the fact that two compet- 
ing CIO breweries in South Bend pay lower 
wages and provide far less favorable work- 
ing conditions. 

Drewry’s beer is marketed extensively 
through the midwest, while Drewry’s ale is 
sold from coast to coast. 

On the opposite page are two pictures 
taken in Drewry’s brewery, one showing 
bottles coming out of the sterilizer and 
being carefully inspected before being 
packed in cases. The other shows the filled 
cases passing on conveyor belts to trucks 
for shipment. 

Every step in the production of Drewry’s 
beer and ale is handled by Teamsters. 

Other Teamsters throughout the country 
should remember these facts whenever they 
see a Drewry’s label. These products de- 
serve our patronage. Teamsters make good 
beer. They should drink it, too. 

Last month the Brewery Workers’ Union 
launched an attack on these wages and con- 
ditions. They passed out literature to the 
employees of Drewry’s brewery which 
dripped with generous promises. 

One of the most generous was: 

“Most of all, we are offering you a sepa- 
rate organization to take care of Drewry’s 
workers problems alone! You will be is- 
sued a separate charter—Drewry’s workers 
only.” 

That sounds fine to employees interested 
in a separate union. The only trouble is that 
it is impossible. The International constitu- 
tion of the Brewery Workers’ Union pro- 
hibits it. 


Here’s what it says in Article IV, Sec) 
tion B: 

“No two unions of the same branch: 
of the trade shall be recognized in the 
same locality.” 

There is @lready one union of the Brew. 
ery Workers in South Bend, embracing the 
employees of the Hoosier and Kamm brew- 
eries. These men, working under a Brewery 
Workers’ contract, draw less wages than th 
employees of Drewry’s under a Teamster 
contract. 

Therefore if the Drewry’s workers should, 
in a moment of amnesia, vote to go back t@ 
the Brewery Workers, they would be thrown 
in with the Kamm and Hoosier workers 
under a contract that pays lower wages. 

And would Drewry’s Brewery continug 
to pay more wages under a Brewery Work- 
ers’ contract than two of its competitors pay 
under the same contract? 

Don’t make us laugh! 

Drewry’s wages would go down to 
same level as Kamm’s and Hoosier’s. And 
the better conditions won at Drewry’s by) 
the Teamsters would disappear also. 

Another piece of “literature” distribute 
from the prolific pens of the CIO publici 
men states: 4 

“A regular industrial union of Drewr 
workers, affiliated with the CIO, can b 
established in your plant. You will have t. 
right to elect your own officers and busines 
agent. Conduct the business of your ow 
local union. Officers of your local will t 
your fellow workers who know your prob 
lems and are your choice.” 

Very interesting, if true. Very unfort 
nately, not true. 

The only way the workers at Drewry! 
could remain by themselves would be as1 
branch local, according to the Internatio 
constitution of the Brewery Workers, whi¢ 
the C10 publicity men ought to read som 
time. Or perhaps it might cramp their s 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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But if they were in a branch local, they 
could not elect their own officers as the CIO 
publicity claims. They would not even have 
a business agent. They would have only a 
secretary and every act would be under the 
supervision of the parent body, which would 
be the local comprising the Kamm and 
Hoosier workers. 

Here’s what the Brewery Workers’ con- 
stitution says about it, in Article IV: 

“Sec. 36. Branch unions are under 
the direct control of parent local 
unions. Payments of monthly dues 
and assessments must be made to the 
parent local union by the branch 
union.” 

That means the branch local would not 
even have a treasury of its own. Its money 
would be paid over to the Kamm and 
Hoosier workers who probably need it be- 
cause they have not been making the good 
wages that the Drewry’s workers have. 

And just to be sure that there is no mis- 
understanding about that, the Brewery 
Workers’ International constitution says 
further under the same article: 

“Sec. 38. Branch unions shall elect 
a secretary whose duty it is to take 
care of the correspondence, conduct 
meetings, where meetings are held by 
the branch union, collect dues and 
assessments and turn over all moneys 
collected to the secretary of the parent 
local union.” 

How could Drewry’s workers elect their 
own officers and business agent as the CIO 
promises? The answer is they couldn’t. 
They would have only one officer, a secre- 
tary, who would conduct their meetings, if 
they held any, which the constitution does 
not compel. 

Again in the literature they handed out 
at Drewry’s last month the CIO promised: 

“Here will be your opportunity to take 
part in an organization that is your own, 
and is for your interest alone, to attain bet- 
ter working conditions, job security, protec- 
tion for all, fair grievance procedure pro- 
vided in written contract and seniority 
rights.” 

This says that the Drewry’s workers, even 
if they were in a branch union with no 


officers and no money, could write them- 
selves a fine contract. But could they? 

Let’s look in the Brewery Workers’ Inter- 
national constitution again. Here it is, 
right there in Article IV, which states: 

“Sec. 41. No branch union has the 
right to enter into contracts with em- 
ployers without permission from the 
parent local union. Branch unions 
must see to it that contracts are strictly 
lived up to and any violation of the 
contract must be reported to the par- 
ent local union immediately.” 

According to this, the Drewry’s workers, 
if they were in this branch local the CIO is 
promoting, would be unable even to renew 
their old contract with Drewry’s. 

They would have to ask permission from 
the parent local, the Kamm and Hoosier 
workers. And after a contract was nego- 
tiated, the Drewry’s workers could not 
enforce their own contract. 

They would have to report violations to 
the Kamm and Hoosier workers and ask 
them to do something about it. 

Inadvertently, no doubt, the CIO gave 
one accurate picture of what affiliation with 
the Brewery Workers would mean to 
Drewry’s workers. 

Their last bulletin was headed by the 
picture of a man falling from an airplane. 
He was heading for a terrific fall with a 
slack parachute. He was jumping from the 
high wages at Drewry’s to the low wages at 
Kamm’s and Hoosier’s. 

As a matter of truth, all the things prom- 
ised by the CIO are already enjoyed by the 
Teamsters at Drewry’s under the contract 
negotiated by the Teamsters. And many 
more. 

As members of Local No. 364 of the 
Teamsters at South Bend, they have added 
advantages that the CIO doesn’t promise, 
probably because no CIO contract in the 
country has them and they don’t want to 
call the attention of the membership to these 
favorable conditions enjoyed by the Team- 
sters. 

As members of Local No. 364, Drewry’s 
workers have their own section and con- 
tribute only a fraction of the expense of 
maintaining the offices and business agents. 
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And their per capita tax to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is 66 per cent 
lower than it would be to the Brewery 
Workers’ International. 

Instead of having one business agent, 
which the CIO promises and which the con- 
stitution denies, the Drewry’s workers have 
two business agents from Local No. 364 
devoting special attention to their problems. 

And more are always available if needed. 

As President Walter E. Biggs of Local 
No. 364 told the Drewry’s workers at a 
recent meeting at which their contract was 
being discussed: 

“Tf the business agents of Local No. 364 
are not enough, we can bring in many others 
from surrounding locals in Illinois and In- 
diana to handle any emergency that might 
confront you.” 

The tactics of the Brewery Workers’ cam- 
paign in South Bend are not peculiar to that 
locality. They are general throughout the 
country and for that reason they are exposed 
here. 


In Cleveland, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, . 


Los Angeles, Philadelphia and Newark the 
CIO is making promises which are impos- 
sible of fulfillment under the terms of the 
Brewery Workers’ own constitution. 

The promises are part of a huge hoax the 
CIO is attempting to perpetrate on the 
brewery employees of the nation. Their 
statements are outright lies. 

They are relying on the new workers in 
the breweries to swallow these promises 
because they are unfamiliar with the way 
the Brewery Workers’ Union operates. 

The old-timers all remember. Every 
Teamster who was formerly a member of 
the Brewery Workers’ Union smiles when 
he hears these promises because he knows 
they can’t be done under the setup of the 
Brewery Workers’ Union. 

The old-timers remember the permit sys- 
tem under which they worked for years, 
paying union dues but denied the right of 





union membership or union wages or union 
protection. A permit man could be fired 
any time for any reason. 

That’s how the Brewery Workers’ Union 
got in solid with employers. They had two 
scales of pay—one for a minority of workers 
who belonged to the union and a lower one 
for the majority of workers classed as per- 
mit men. That saves employers a lot of 
money. 

Under Teamster contracts there is one 
scale of pay and every regular worker is a 
member of the union and gets it. Partiality 
and discrimination have been eliminated. 

The employees of Drewry’s have been 
members of the Teamsters’ Union since 
April, 1942, when they voted almost unani- 
mously to leave the Brewery Workers. 

Since then their wages have gone steadily 
upward while their conditions have im- 
proved. 

If the CIO wants to do something for the 
brewery employees of South Bend and else- 
where, let them get them the same wages 
and conditions that the Teamsters have 
obtained. 

Today the Brewery Workers’ Union rep- 
resents only a minority of the workers in its 
jurisdiction. This is because it has been 
unable to get them the high wages the 
Teamsters have. 

And for that reason the Brewery Workers’ 
Union is constantly growing smaller while 
the Teamsters’ Union is growing larger. 

The national membership of the Brewery 
Workers’ Union last July was scarcely 
40,000. Today it is probably 30,000. And 
by the time all the contracts under which 
brewery employees are working have ex- 
pired, only the ciphers will remain in their 
membership figures. 

Then the Brewery Workers’ Union will 
have become a malodorous memory—a 
union that died because it failed in its basic 
duty of promoting the welfare of its mem- 
bers. 





A labor department statement asserts that about one in four or five employers 
still fails to pay the 40-cent-an-hour minimum wage required by law. In about 
eight years of enforcement of the federal Wage and Hour Law, $100,000,000 
has been recovered for 2,500,000 workers who were not paid the legal wage. 


—The Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer. 
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Keep Rent Control, Women Insist 
National Trade Union League Asks Labor to Act 


Pew for the support of labor to con- 
tinue rent controls has been made by 
the National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America. 

The league has issued a bulletin review- 
ing the rent situation in Washington with 


‘an analysis of several proposals that have 


been made to weaken or abolish all rent 

controls so that landlords could take the 

last nickel left in a worker’s pockets, if he 

has a nickel left after buying his groceries, 
The bulletin follows: 





Legislation lifting rent ceilings or weak- 
ening federal enforcement of rent control is 
a threat to the welfare of the nation as long 
as the present acute housing shortage con- 
tinues. 

Although the well financed real estate 
lobby has been deluging the press, radio 
and Congress with propaganda, pressure 
from the people has thus far prevented 
Congress from passing any of the bills now 
before it to weaken or destroy rent control. 

The National Fair Rent Committee, 
headed by ex-Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, 
has the job of coordinating the activities of 
labor, tenant and consumer groups that have 
sprung up all over the country. 

Here are some of the most dangerous 
proposals now being considered: 

1. Blanket rent increases of 10 or 15 per 
cent or more. It has been proved that land- 
lords generally are in a much better finan- 
cial position than they were before the 
war. Occupancy has been absolutely stable 
throughout the war and this has far more 
than compensated for increased costs of 
operation. Any individual hardship cases 
can and have been adjusted locally under 
the present law. 

2. Turning rent control over to the states. 
This will inevitably put tremendous pres- 
sures on states with good laws and good 
enforcement and victimize tenants in states 
with weak laws. There is nothing to be 
gained by state control and it is being 
pushed exactly because it opens the way to 
no control. 

3. Enforcement by the courts. This will 





result in a wave of rent increases and of 
evictions. “It will be small consolation to 
the evicted family,” says the National 
Women’s Trade Union League statement to 
the National Fair Rent Committee, “that 
they will have the right to sue in the courts 
and perhaps obtain a judgment months after 
their eviction. Any effort to remove proper 
administration and enforcement of the law 
is nothing short of an effort to destroy it.” 

4. Removal of ceilings on new homes 
and apartments is designed to create such 
disparity between new and old homes that 
pressure for lifting all controls will be too 
strong to stop. 

5. Local advisory committees. The most 
recent proposal gives local committees the 


power to grant blanket increases and even ° 


to lift all controls. The housing shortage 
exists in every area and lifting controls 
anywhere will threaten controls everywhere. 
Advisory committees should serve only to 
adjust individual hardship cases. 

Now that OPA is doomed for want of 
funds, rent control and enforcement should 
be put under one of the permanent agencies 
or under the executive offices of the Presi- 
dent—but any proposals which separate 
administration from enforcement of the 
law are dangerous. 

Hearings are being held in the House of 
Representatives on the Wolcott Bill (H. R. 
2549). This bill is doubly dangerous be- 
cause it not only destroys rent control but 
repeals the Patman Act, the last foothold of 
the veterans’ housing program. This bill 
leaves all enforcement to the courts. It even 
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abolishes the waiting period on evictions. 
In the Senate no bill has as yet been agreed 
upon. 

Write or wire your support of the Wag- 
ner-Murray rent control bill (S. 528) which 
continues control “as is” for another year, 





and your opposition to the Wolcott bill to 
Senator Charles W. Tobey, chairman, Sen- 
ate banking and currency committee, and to 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman, 
House banking and currency committee, 
and your own senators and congressmen. 


Teamsters Triumph in California 


Seven More Breweries Come Under AFL Banner 


EVEN more breweries came under the 

banner of the Teamsters’ Union in Cali- 

fornia last month following closely a vic- 
tory in two plants in New Jersey. 

In New Jersey the Teamsters won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election over 
the Brewery Workers by a vote of 2% to 1 
and in California the margin of victory was 
even greater. It was 4% to 1. 

Just prior to the New Jersey victory the 
Teamsters had taken over 11 breweries in 
Pennsylvania and are now campaigning for 
breweries in Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota and Connec- 
ticut. 

The nation-wide conflict with the Brew- 
ery Workers’ International Union followed 
a declaration of war by its last convention 
in Galveston in September. At that time 
the Brewery Workers’ convention voted not 
to load any trucks driven by Teamsters. 


This ended amicable relations in many 
parts of the country where the Brewery 
Workers’ Union had the inside workers and 
the Teamsters had the drivers. It left the 
Teamsters the choice of surrendering the 
drivers or going after the inside workers. 
They chose the latter course to protect their 
drivers. 

The campaign has achieved pronounced 
success because of the uniformly higher 
wage scales enjoyed by the men working 
under Teamster contracts. 

Faced with a choice between one union 
offering low wages and another offering high 
wages, the workers naturally choose the 
high wages, which means the Teamsters. 

A full account of the victory in California 
and its background is contained in the 
April 4 edition of The Washington Team- 
ster, the official publication of Joint Council 
No. 28 of Seattle. It follows: 





For the second time in six months, the 
Teamsters’ Union administered a smashing 
defeat to CIO raiders when they defeated 
that dual organization in an election cover- 
ing brewers, bottlers, checkers and drivers 
in the breweries of southern California last 
week. The vote was 41% to 1 for the Team- 
sters. 

The Teamsters defeated the CIO raiders 
last September in an election affecting 
90,000 workers employed in the canneries 
of northern California. 

The election, which was conducted by 
the NLRB in plants of southern California 
from Los Angeles to San Diego, was a stun- 
ning surprise to the raiders, who had claimed 





for weeks to have a majority of the workers 
lined up. 

It is now indicated, according to latest 
word from California, that the dual organi- 
zation will probably fold up and not even 
attempt to go through with an election in 
northern California. 

After nearly ten months of agitation, 
threats and the wildest sort of promises, the 
CIO failed even to make it a contest in 
southern California breweries, despite the 
fact that they established picket lines 
around all the plants. 

The weakness of the CIO and its plain 
inability to help the inside brewery workers 
in any way was demonstrated in what was 
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supposed to be a test of the Commie 
strength. The plants continued to operate 
on a 100 per cent production and distribu- 
tion schedule, making the threats of the 
CIO to close the plants nothing but a joke. 

That the best interests of the brewery 
workers were with the Teamsters’ Union 
was proven. The Teamsters had set up a 
contract which is regarded as one of the 
best in the entire industry. Wages, hours of 
employment, and working conditions are 
splendid—far better than the standards 
which prevail in breweries of the East, 
where CIO raiders still hold control. 

The brewery workers of southern Cali- 
fornia, in addition to voting for the AFL 
Teamsters by a huge majority, have urged 
their fellow workers throughout the country 
to follow their lead and get into a union 
that can do them some real good and that 
has the strength and the Americanism to 
back them up. 

The wierd propaganda used by the CIO 
raiders, the threats made to workers, the 
blatant claims and promises, and the 
viciously bitter attacks on all AFL Teamster 
leaders, had little influence with the brewery 
workers and drivers. 

In the long campaign of vilification and 
attempted coercion, the raiders made use of 
all the best known Communist weapons of 
slander and character assassination. They 
made such a noise that the completeness of 
the victory and the solid front repudiation 


of the CIO by the brewery workers and 
drivers, all of whom voiced their choice, 
caused surprise in the press. 

Many of the brewery workers who had 
been threatened and even attacked. and 
roughed up by the CIO pickets, expressed 
their sentiment against the high pressure 
methods and urged support of the AFL 
Teamsters. 

Officials of the brewery workers and 
drivers declare the workers voted for the 
Teamsters because they essentially want a 
union to represent them from ‘the agricul- 
tural handling of materials right through 
the plants to the ice boxes of the consumers, 

The official tally of the vote was: Team- 
sters, 817; CIO, 182; one vote void and one 
vote challenged. The CIO continued its 
picket line on election day, but did not stop 
operations or delivery for a single instant. 

The result of this victory places the brew- 
ery workers and drivers, in all classifica- 
tions, within the Teamsters’ Union through- 
out the entire coast region. These workers 
joined the Teamsters in Washington and 
Oregon several years ago. 

All California beer is now produced by 
AFL Teamsters’ Union members. 

The struggle of the brewery workers to 
get rid of the dual, leftwing control of the 
CIO in some eastern cities still goes on, 
though scores of plants and cities,have come 
over to the Teamsters, and the Teamsters 
are making steady gains all along the line. 


Labor Support Carried Chicago for Democrats 


United labor support was the deciding 
factor in the overwhelming victory of Dem- 
ocrat Martin H. Kennelly as Chicago’s new 
mayor. 

Mr. Kennelly’s landslide plurality of 
more than 273,000 votes in the April 1 elec- 
tion upset the strong bid for control of the 
city by Chicago Tribune Publisher Robert 
R. McCormick and Republican Governor 
Dwight Green, who backed the candidacy 
of Russell W. Root. 

Labor leaders congratulated Mr. Ken- 
nelly on his success and his interpretation of 
the balloting as “a commission from the 
people.” 


The Democratic candidate had the per- 
sonal backing of more than 150 top leaders 
of the city’s unions. 

Contributing to the Republican defeat 
was the fire directed at Green in connection 
with the state administration’s negligence in 
the recent Centralia mine disaster. 

The crushing defeat of the GOP ticket 
was also seen as a blow to Green’s national 
political ambitions and his bid for an impor- 
tant place on the Republican national ticket 
in 1948. The city election also resulted in 
the victory of nine labor indorsed council- 
men to the 50-man city council. 

—Federated Press. 
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Meany Scores Republicans, NAM 


Demands Defeat of Hartley Labor Bill in Congress 


By GEORGE MEANY 


On April 17, the House passed the Hartley anti-labor bill discussed 
in this article by a vote of 308 %o 107. Next month we will print the 
roll call on this crucial measure. 


UR nation is the strongest in the world. 

We are strong for a number of reasons, 

but the No. 1 reason for our strength is that 
we are a nation of free men. 

America’s strength and the fact that we 
are the symbol of liberty to the peoples of 
the whole world have combined to give us a 
position of world leadership. We have served 
notice that we stand for freedom not only 
here at home but also for liberty, democracy 
and the right of governments and peoples 
everywhere to be protected against the 
enslavement of totalitarianism. 

Today there is serious danger of Amer- 
ica’s position as the champion and bulwark 
of freedom being undermined through 
action of our own Congress. This would be 
the inevitable effect if Congress were to pass 
the labor legislation now proposed by the 
majority party in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The bill I refer to is one which has been 
approved by the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee of the House. This measure emanates 
from the House Labor Committee and is 
being called the Hartley bill. The bill 
should be known as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ bill, which in fact 
it is. 

The Hartley-NAM bill now before the 
House of Representatives is designed to 
bring about the destruction of free trade 
unionism in our country. It proposes to 
achieve this nefarious purpose by enacting 
into law the program adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers last 
December. 

The Hartley bill would definitely effec- 
tuate the NAM program. For example, the 
NAM urged that “the protection of law 





should be extended to strikers only when 
the majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit, by secret ballot under impartial super- 
vision, have voted for a strike in preference 
to acceptance of the latest offer of the em- 
ployer.” The Hartley bill accepts this pro- 
posal in toto—in fact, almost word for word. 

This situation prevails all through the 
bill. Throughout the 68 pages of the Hart- 
ley bill we find the ideas and the very lan- 
guage of the NAM’s anti-labor program 
lifted bodily and incorporated into the bill. 

There can be no doubt on this score. The 
committee minority has. stated quite defi- 
nitely, and I quote: 

“During the period of the hearings the 
representatives of the NAM, working be- 
hind the scenes, were writing the legisla- 
tion.” 

This quote refers to the so-called Hartley 
bill, now fraudulently offered as the brain- 
child of Mr. Hartley himself and his fellow 
committeemen of the majority. 

The NAM is evidently not concerned 
with the world position of the United States 
of America. The NAM is clearly not dis- 
turbed that enslavement of the plain citi- 
zens of America would destroy our nation’s 
position as the standard bearer of freedom 
in the effort to halt the further expansion 
of Communism. 

The NAM doesn’t seem to care about 
anything except profits, more profits, and 
still more profits. Last year the corpora- 
tions of America as a whole made far more 
money than in the highly profitable war 
years; but the NAM wants more, and this 
bill is designed to achieve that greedy objec- 
tice at the expense of the nation’s workers. 

Our government has adopted a policy of 
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preventing the spread of Communist influ- 
ence abroad and at home. It has been 
announced and reiterated that the Admin- 
istration is determined to carry out this 
policy in an effective manner. The over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
are in complete sympathy with this pro- 
gram of the government. Most Americans 
have no use whatsoever for the hateful 
tenets of Communism or any other form of 
totalitarianism. ' 

This anti-Communist program will be 
torpedoed if the Hartley bill is enacted into 
law. American workers will not cheerfully 
accept any statute which compels them to 
work against their will. They will resent and 
resist such a flagrant violation by Congress 
of the Constitution of the United States— 
in particular, the 13th Amendment, which 
forbids involuntary servitude. 

This bill will bring more recruits into the 
ranks of those opposed to the American way 
of life than the Communist Party of the 
United States has been able to enroll in 
thirty years. _ 

Communism thrives on chaos, disorder 
and oppression, and this bill—sponsored 
and written by attorneys for greedy anti- 
labor employers—will surely bring about 
chaos, disorder and oppression. 

At a time when our nonpartisan foreign 
policy is directed toward making America 
a vital influence on the side of human 
liberty in world affairs, it is little short of 
criminal to create a condition here at home 
that will render our nation completely 
impotent as a world power. A nation torn 
asunder by internal strife cannot exercise 
leadership in world affairs. 

This measure, if enacted into law, will 
weaken our internal economy to the point 
where America can no longer command 
respect in its dealings with the other nations 
of the world. This would do doubt please 
Molotov and Stalin. This is what the Com- 
munist Party and the actual and mental 
foreigners who are associated with it would 
most ardently desire. Henry Wallace would 
giggle with glee. 

Mr. Hartley and many of our “big busi- 
ness” newspapers state that anti-labor leg- 
islation must be enacted by this Congress 


because of a so-called “mandate from the 
people.” It is claimed that the November 
election results constituted a mandate to 
clamp handcuffs and a strait-jacket on the 
American wage earner. 

There is not a particle of truth to any - 
such claim. 

The fact is that last year’s election man- 
date was to eliminate bureaucracy, to wipe 
out regimentation. It was a protest against 
high prices and administrative failures in 
price control. It was a protest against the 
very bureaucracy and regimentation that 
this legislation would bring about. 

It was a protest against the failure of 
Congress to pass bipartisan housing legis- 
lation so people could have a roof over their 
heads. It was a protest against the com- 
plete inability of Congress and the OPA to 
do anything when the country’s meat pro- 
ducers went on strike against the American 
people. Those were the issues involved in 
the election last November. 

It seems strange to see leaders of a party 
which has been assailing regimentation for 
fourteen long years now advocating regi- 
mentation for the 40,000,000 wage earners 
of the nation. 

Those politicians who are now attempt- 
ing to put America’s workers in a strait- 
jacket of legal restrictions that would vir- 
tually chain them to the work bench forget 
one very important thing—the American 
worker’s love of liberty. They forget that 
the free workers of our nation out-produced 
the slaves of totalitarianism. They forget, 
above all, that even if this NAM bill was 
enforceable, it still would not help pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps the NAM and its congressional 
agents might even succeed, through the 
brutal methods of totalitarianism, in mak- 
ing slaves of America’s workers. But what 
good would that do for the NAM and its 
constituent corporations, interested as they 
are solely in greater and ever greater 
profits? They would find their profits not 
enhanced but reduced. 

The American worker would not produce 
much if he were deprived of his freedom. 
The NAM and its agents would find out, as 
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the dictators have found out, that forced 
labor is not productive labor. 

The results that the authors of this bill 
desire to achieve are best described by a 
statement issued by Congressman Lesinski, 
speaking for the minority: 

“This bill would return us to the dark 
ages of labor exploitation. It is only the 
beginning. After the unions are broken and 
split and formed into a Labor Front for 
exploitation, then we will see the return of 
child labor. Small boys will once more be 
fed into the mines. Young girls will sweat 
in the garment shops. Cheap labor will be 
achieved. The yellow-dog contract will 
reappear. The blacklist will once more be- 
come a weapon against the livelihood of the 
worker.” 

Thus states a group of congressmen who 
are aware of the real purposes behind the 
program of Mr. Hartley and those whose 
interests he represents. 

If it were possible for American labor on 
the one side and the profit-greedy employers 
and their spokesmen in Congress on the 
other side to battle this out for the next two 
or three years, we could perhaps afford to 
suffer the chaos and disorder that would 
result. It would perhaps be worth while, in 
the long run, to let this internal battle take 
place—even with all the suffering it might 
entail—in order to clear up once and for all 
in the minds of the employers and their 
agents the question of whether or not Amer- 
ican workers are by right entitled to main- 
tain free trade unions for their own benefit 
and protection. 

But unfortunately we cannot build a wall 
around America for the next two or three 
years and indulge in a private fight of this 
kind. The world in 1947 is looking to Amer- 
ica for leadership. America can furnish that 
leadership only by remaining strong. Amer- 
ica cannot remain strong if it is torn asunder 
by the bitter strife which will surely ensue 
if the Hartley bill becomes law. 

The legislative theory behind this meas- 
ure, if it can be dignified by conceding that 
it is the result of any legislative theory, 
seems to be that the key to industrial peace 
in this country is the weakening and ulti- 
mate destruction of trade unions. Unions 





are all right if they can be rendered so weak 
that they can no longer carry out their obli- 
gations to the worker. The worker is to be 
protected in this bill by the destruction of 
his union. 

Well, I am sure that the American worker 
is not going to suffer his union to be de- 
stroyed. He knows that the high standard 
of life enjoyed by the wage earners of 
America did not come as a gift from the 
employer. He knows that he is the best 
paid, best housed and best clothed worker 
in the world because of his right to maintain 
free trade unions as an instrument to 
achieving a better life. 

I am sure America’s workers will fight to 
retain these rights because, in the final 
analysis, their destruction means the de- 
struction of our form of free society. 

There is one aspect of this anti-labor 
proposal that is perhaps more disturbing 
than any other. This is the political aspect. 

The American wage-earner has been told 
over and over again down through the years 
that the Republican Party was the party of 
privilege, of profit—the party of Wall 
Street and the big corporations. The Ameri- 
can worker has hesitated to believe these 
charges because he was convinced that this 
was the one country in the world where the 
class struggle could not be a national politi- 
cal issue. 

But when we scrutinize the origin of this 
vicious anti-labor proposal, when we hear 
the paid spokesmen for big business strongly 
urging its passage on the air, when we see 
the large corporations using the power that 
comes with a swollen treasury proposing its 
restrictions through full-page advertise- 
ments in our daily press, when we see and 
hear all these things and then, in addition, 
hear the official spokesmen for the Repub- 
lican membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives not only endorsing this bill but 
boasting of their ability to enact it into law, 
we wonder if the class struggle is about to 
shift from the economic to the political field. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century 
the American Federation of Labor has 
maintained itself as a strictly nonparti- 
san organization—tepresenting workers as 
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workers, not as pawns in a political game. 
I am sure that our organization desires to 
continue as such. 

In the face of the political aspects of this 
proposal to destroy trade unionism, the 
question arises as to whether or not we will 









be compelled by force of circumstances to 
revise our basic position in order to protect 
the future of the wage earners of our coun- 
try who in themselves constitute the vast 
national wealth of which Americans so often 
boast. 


Teachers Have Business Worried 
Big Industrial Publishers Urge Wage Increases 


| APPEARS that after all these years, busi- 
ness is going to do something for the 
school teachers. At least it is offering them 
a bit of pleasant conversation. 

The conversation comes from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, one of the 
bright faced altar boys of rugged free enter- 
prise. This company publishes an impres- 
sive array of some 28 trade journals for 
American industry. 

- It circulates its editorials liberally 
throughout the country to labor papers and 
the commercial press, offering their use for 
republication “with or without credit men- 
tion.” 

So far, we have found little to quote 
except as a horrible example of the mental 
processes of American business. 

The most recent editorial broadcast by 
McGraw-Hill is worthy of attention, even 
though it came late as a final desperate 
admission that something had to be done 
about the school teachers. 

We take some credit for inspiring that 
belated and desperate gesture. The editorial 
sounds like a direct reply to one we carried 
on the inside back cover of our March issue. 

Our editorial said that the teachers were 
disillusioned by the hostility of business 
and were turning to labor to combat the 
organized pressure of business to keep 
teachers’ wages down. 

We cited the domination of school boards 
by business men and the financing of tax- 
payers’ organizations by business interests 
primarily concerned with economy rather 
than excellence in public education. 

That, as we say, was in March. In April, 
after a few preliminary convulsions, busi- 


ness has apparently climbed on the band 
wagon to keep teachers out of organized 
labor. 

“Let us raise your pay,” it says in effect. 
To that we subscribe. If business had done 
it in the first place, we wouldn’t be yelling 
our heads off about it. It wouldn’t be 
necessary. 

We are primarily interested in the preser- 
vation of the public school system as the 
foundation of American democracy. It is 
being destroyed by the penurious practices 
of business which have driven 350,000 
school teachers out of their profession and 
crowded millions of children into creaking 
old firetraps. 

The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
now accepts our premise. 

And it solemnly warns business that 
Communist Russia is spending twice as 
much of its national income for education 
as the United States is. Very interesting. 
If anybody else had said that, we would 
have challenged it. But we know that is 
something McGraw-Hill would be the last 
to exaggerate. 

“That comparison is really something to 
worry about,” states the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. “The figures compared 
include our expenditures for both public 
and private education.” 

Some other things in that editorial are 
worthy of circulation. We hereby mention 
them with credit, but without further dis- 
cussion of motive. 

Read our March editorial, then read the 
following and draw your own conclusions: 

“This is an appeal to raise school teach- 
ers’ salaries—fast. Such appeals are com- 
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monly addressed, rather vaguely, to the con- 
science of the community. This one is not. 
It is addressed directly to the business com- 
munity, and to its hard core of common 
sense. 

“Teachers’ strikes and the rapid growth 
of unionism among teachers at present 
clearly indicate what is in store. 

“Many business men are so deeply dis- 
turbed by the resort to the strike weapon 
by some teachers to enforce their salary 
demands that their sympathy for the gen- 
eral plight of our teachers tends to be dulled. 
Such an attitude is understandable. It 
avails nothing, however, in eliminating the 
crisis in education caused largely by teach- 
ers’ salary troubles. 

“The crisis in education is a crisis for the 
nation as a whole. The work of our schools, 
colleges and libraries is such that its dete- 
rioration means deterioration of the nation. 
However, the salary crisis in education is in 
special measure a crisis for the business 
community. That community has a special 
stake in having a well educated and well 
disposed constituency. 

“There may be room for disagreement as 
to whether teachers should organize them- 
selves into trade unions and follow trade 
union tactics. 

“However, there is no conceivable room 





for disagreement as to whether organization 
of teachers into a fighting economic pressure 
group under the lash of a teachers’ salary 
crisis would be a body blow to business. 

“Among many teachers it would foster 
an abiding hostility to the institution of 
business which, occupying a key position in 
the life of the community, had not done its 
utmost to make such unionization unneces- 
sary by taking a lead in relieving the teach- 
ers’ salary crisis. 

“In our work of publishing technical 
periodicals and textbooks, we at McGraw- 
Hill meet and come to know many teachers 
and librarians. We know that, as a group, 
they have little appetite for participation 
in militant economic pressure groups. 

“They are far more interested in making 
a militant assault on ignorance and preju- 
dice through concentration on their profes- 
sional work. 

“Tf, through neglect of their economic 
needs by the business community, they feel 
forced to resort to trade union organization 
and tactics, the teachers and librarians can 
be expected to have an abiding resentment 
toward the institution of business. 

“That resentment will, in turn, be com- 
municated in no small measure to the com- 
ing generation. Such is the nature of the 
educational process.” 


Molders Approve Teachers’ Strikes 


Thanks for the strikes which the school 
teachers have been staging for us all over 
the country the last few months.. If they 
help us to realize the condition our school 
system is in, and spur us on to do something 
to save it from ruin, these strikes will prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 

These strikes did not have to be defended. 
The whole country could see the justice of 
the teachers refusing to go any further with- 
out some relief. No reasonable persons con- 
demn them because they know that every 
other means had been used to get something 
done without avail. 

The National Education Association esti- 
mates that 350,000 qualified teachers have 


quit their school jobs to take other employ- 
ment at higher pay the last six years. If 
they keep leaving at this rate, with fewer 
preparing themselves for teaching each 
year, you can see what will become of our 
public school system in a short time. 

There is only one remedy for this condi- 
tion. That is to make teachers’ salaries 
attractive. 

There has been a bill before Congress for 
more than two years that would give aid,to 
our schools, but Congress only acts for the 
common good when forced to do so by 
public opinion. Labor’s share in public 
opinion is considerable. Let’s continue to 
use it!—Jnternational Molders’ Journal. 





We can’t recall any pdsitive action the NAM has ever taken in the public 
interest.—T7rainman News. 
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From the Federated Press 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Gov. Beauford Jester signed an anti-closed shop bill April 9, making 
Texas the 12th state to restore the rule of the open shop. The Texas House had previously 
blocked a bill which would have outlawed the closed shop through a constitutional amend- 
ment, requiring a state-wide referendum. Other states with closed shop bans on their 
books are: Arkansas, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee and Virginia. 


DOVER, DEL.—Delaware’s reactionary Republican legislature has passed a bill 
which prohibits the closed shop, bans mass picketing and outlaws jurisdictional strikes 
in the state. The bill was signed by Gov. Walter W. Bason within minutes after it was 
approved in both houses. 


CENTRALIA, ILL.—An Illinois state coal mine inspector risked his political neck 
April 3 to tell the Senate public lands subcommittee that the 111 miners killed in the 
Centralia No. 5 mine disaster would be “walking the street tonight” had his safety 
recommendations not been ignored by the operators and his superiors. 





WASHINGTON—President Truman told his news conference April 10 he expected 
Senator Claude Pepper and Henry Wallace to support the Democratic ticket in 1948. 
He had no desire, President Truman said, to read anyone out of the party, as had been 
suggested by Democratic Party Chairman Gael Sullivan. 


-CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—T. R. Cuthbert, editor of the Chattanooga Labor World, 
and two AFL officials were arrested here April 2 on charges of violating Tennessee’s 
anti-closed shop law, first step in testing the constitutionality of the new legislation. 


BOSTON—The Republican-controlled legislature has passed a bill allowing women 
and minors to work in textile and leather plants till 11 p. m. instead of having to quit 
at 6 p. m. 


W ASHINGTON—The Senate confirmed David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission April 9 by a 50-31 vote after a months-long battle marked 
by wild charges and mud slinging. Confirmation had been assured after a motion to send 
the nomination back to committee had been defeated April 3, 52 to 38. 


PORTLAND ORE.—“We don’t want the public to restrict its use of the telephones 
because this helps management. A restriction in the use of facilities lightens the burden 
which our walkout has placed on the company.” That was the advice handed out here by 
Plant Unit Chairman W. H. Sammler of the Union of Telephone Employees of Oregon. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Ignoring labor requests for a veto, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey signed 
into law here a bill outlawing strikes by public employees and imposing severe penalties 
on violators. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Employees of 16 wholesale paper firms here won 16¢ hourly 
raises in a new contract by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


SEATTLE—Homeless veterans who are told to blame labor for high building costs 
will be interested to know that fir lumber wholesale prices have risen 93 per cent more 
than wages. 
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JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—The House of Representatives here has defeated a public 
housing bill which would have enabled Kansas City and St. Louis to tear down slums and 
create public housing projects free of taxation. The bill would have given priority to 
veterans of World War II. Opponents of the bill, spearheaded by real estate interests, 
assailed the measure as “socialistic.” 


DETROIT—Bowing to the U. S. supreme court the Packard Motor Car Co. is finally 
negotiating with the Foreman’s Association of America on a complete contract. The 
foremen ask raises of $90, $95 and $100 a month for the three classifications of general 
foreman, foreman and assistant foreman. 


WASHINGTON—The Department of Labor is the one agency of the federal govern- 
ment designed to promote the welfare of the American wage earner, AFL President 
William Green said April 14 in leading a group of witnesses urging a Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittee to restore cuts made by the House in the Labor, NLRB and Federal 
Security Agency budgets. 


MILWAUKEE—A call for joint action by all sections of organized labor to fight 
anti-union legislation was overwhelmingly approved by delegates to the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance (AFL) convention here. 


SAN FRANCISCO—In a decision which may rule out sympathy strikes on the west 
coast, Superior Judge George Schonfeld held that refusal of 25 CIO warehousemen to 
cross an AFL Pharmacists’ Union picket line was a violation of their contract with the 
Rexall Co. and ordered them back to work. 





WASHINGTON—The Republican majority in the House set the stage for passage 
of the Hartley anti-labor bill (H. R. 3020) by circulating a leaflet on the floor describing 
it as “Labor’s New Bill of Rights.” 


NEWARK, N. J.—Three women leaders of 12,000 striking New Jersey phone oper- 
ators were arrested April 11 as a major court test of the state’s new drastic public utility 
anti-strike law got under way. 


DEN VER—Construction subcontractors are being blacklisted by the Denver Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders for signing agreements at a new wage scale with AFL building 
trades’ unions here. The main contractors have refused to sign up with the unions, whose 
contracts expired April 1. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Threat of a $2,000 fine by the Contractors’ Association is 
keeping many builders here from reaching agreement with the AFL Building & Con- 
struction Trades’ Council over a 25¢ hourly wage increase demand. 


WASHINGTON—United Mine Workers returned to work in some 600 government- 
operated bituminous coal mines April 8 following a stoppage to emphasize the union’s 
demand that mine operators be held to strict observance of the federal mine safety code. 


WASHINGTON—Prices must be forced down to a reasonable level before there is 
| an economic crash bringing mass unemployment to America, AFL President William 
Green said in urging President Truman and Congress “to do everything in their power 
to halt and reverse the rising price trend.” 


7 SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Major responsibility for the blast in which 111 miners lost 
their lives March 25 was pinned on the Centralia Coal Co. by a special state inquiry 
committee report on April 11. The seven-man committee, set up by Governor Dwight H. 
Green to sidetrack criticism of his own role in the mine disaster, also pointed an accusing 
finger at the governor’s state mining board for its “weak, ineffectual and indifferent” 
safety policy. 
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ost men, when they join a union, do 
M not realize the sacrifices that have 
been made to obtain the privileges and bene- 
fits they accept as a matter of course. 

Neither do they realize that it was only 
after years of struggle that the unions 
established the wage scales and the working 
conditions the new members acquire auto- 
matically with their membership cards. 

Many new members become impatient 
over trivial irritations with their jobs and 
cannot understand why many older mem- 
bers advise deliberation and urge further 
efforts at conciliation before approving 
strike action. 

The older men know from bitter experi- 
ence that strikes mean hardships and suffer- 
ing and that a strike is just as likely to be 
lost as to be won. So they proceed carefully 
and try to adjust differences amicably 
through conferences. 

Local No. 471 of Minneapolis is taking 
steps to see that its new members learn, and 


Minneapolis Writes Its History 


Milk Drivers Publish Account of Their Struggles 





its old members recall, the history of organ- 
izing the dairy industry in that city. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gene Larson an- 
nounces that the union is publishing a 
booklet reciting the details of organizing 
the union in 1912 and summarizing some of 
the most important meetings it has held in 
the 35 years of its existence. 

Mr. Larson declares that the booklet will 
also contain a brief history of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It is a splendid idea and one that should 
be followed by other locals in all parts of 
the country. As men learn the history of 
their union and the progress working men 
have made through it, they will understand 
what they have to lose when hostile em- 
ployers and politicians attempt to destroy 
the standard of living the unions have 
created. 

The following excerpts from the history 
of Local No. 471 tell a story that should 
bring pride to the heart of every member. 





Prior to the year 1912, workers employed 
in the dairy industry in Minneapolis worked 
12 to 15 hours per day, seven days per 
week, and 52 weeks per year, receiving $60 
per month, or about 20 cents per hour. They 
had no vacation time, not even an occa- 
sional “off day,” unless at the pleasure of 
the boss. 

The threat of losing their job was a con- 
stant menace hanging over their heads. 
Many a time an employee, not particularly 
liked by his employer, was compelled to pay 
for products lost or accidentally destroyed, 
and there was nothing he could do about it. 

Drivers had to stand good for bad ac- 
counts or money owed by customers who 
changed their residence without letting the 
driver know the new address. They had to 
report at the plant at 2 a. m., feed and 


clean their horses and then load their 
wagons, leaving the plant not later than 
3 a. m. because the employer insisted that 
all customers had to be served before chil- 
dren started off for school. Then the driver 
had to cover his route the second time, col- 
lecting empty bottles and cash, also, serving 
all wholesale customers, returning to the 
plant as late at 5 p. m. 

During the winter months, kerosene 
stoves were used in wagons to keep milk 
from freezing, and kerosene lanterns were 
used by drivers to find their way around. 

On the 20th of each month, the $60 salary 
for the previous month would be paid, but 
very few realized the thrill of receiving the 
full $60, because they had to continuously 
ask for money between pay days, for food, 
fuel, and shelter. 
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If sickness set in, there would be no 
income of any kind, and grocery, fuel and 
rent bills piled up to be paid later, or gar- 
nishment would follow. It can readily be 
seen that the dairy workers were merely 
slaves in those days to a deplorable eco- 
nomic system, working long hours every 
day of the year and not home long enough 
to even get acquainted with their families. 

It was then that, in desperation, a few 
courageous men decided to form a union, 
realizing that only if the workers banded 
together, demanding better wages and work- 
ing conditions, could they hope to ascend 
from their plight to free and self respecting 
workers, with enough compensation to feed 
their families properly and to have some 
time off for rest and recreation. 

These men worked for the Minneapolis 
Milk Company as drivers, and called a 
meeting of the drivers they felt could be 
trusted. This meeting was held on Septem- 
ber 24, 1912. 

Thirty-one men signed a written state- 
ment that they wished to establish a union 
and each paid a fee of $1. 

During its first year of existence, the 
union met regularly every week, and at each 
meeting new members enrolled. In addition 
to the regular weekly meetings, the union 


‘ held an open meeting each month, inviting 


the wives of members and also prospective 
members. 

John Geary, International vice president, 
devoted a great deal of his time in assisting 
the new local, and was present at nearly all 
meetings, and his experienced judgment was 
relied upon by the local union when making 
difficult decisions. 

Gratitude and appreciation of Brother 
Geary’s efforts on behalf of Local No. 471 
should be a tribute to his memory by all 
members of our organization. He passed 
away on April 2, 1942. 

March 16, 1915—-The membership took 
action placing a full time business agent on 
the union payroll. Al Peterson was elected 
by a secret ballot and became the first full 
time secretary-treasurer and business agent 
of Local No. 471. 

Prior to this action, Ed Solem had been 
on the union payroll as a part time em- 





ployee, and most of the time, due to the 
local having no money, received no compen- 
sation for his services. 

Brother Solem did a very good and un- 
selfish job during that time. He was em- 
ployed at the Minneapolis Milk Company, 
pulling Route No. 7. After his work at his 
plant was finished, he would call at the 
other plants, collecting dues and handling 
grievances. It was indeed a regular occur- 
rence to see Ed riding his bicycle from plant 
to plant. His is another name to be remem- 
bered by Local No. 471. 

September 7, 1919—There was another 
special meeting and the committee reported 
that employers were willing to sign a con- 
tract, leaving the matter of a closed shop 
and wages to a board of arbitration. Mem- 
bers approved this action. 

September 13, 1919— Special meeting 
with committee reporting that the em- 
ployers had withdrawn their offer to sign a 
contract and ordered a lockout. From then 
on, the situation grew steadily worse. 

November 11, 1919—A special meeting 
was called for the purpose of making a final 
disposition of whether or not Local No. 471 
should establish a cooperative creamery in 
order to break the lockout by the em- 
ployers, thus providing jobs for members 
walking the streets in search of work, only 
to learn that no one would hire them be- 
cause they were on the blacklist of all 
employers in Minneapolis, and not only in 
the dairy industry. 

This historic meeting was another mile- 
stone in the dairy workers march on the 
road to security, and should be known and 
remembered by all members of Local No. 
471. President Clifford Sherman presided. 
One speaker was Brother Latimer, who later 
became Mayor of Minneapolis, and who 
explained how to proceed to incorporate a 
cooperative association under the laws of 
the State of Minnesota. He urged those 
present to proceed immediately, because it 
was their only salvation, in their particular 
situation, to provide jobs for those who had 
been placed on the employers’ blacklist 
because of their strike activities. 

The membership then proceeded with 
action calling for the establishment of a 
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cooperative creamery, and a board of direc- 
tors was elected. Before the meeting ad- 
journed, all present had signed pledges to 
purchase stock and to solicit others to buy 
same. 

This was the beginning of the end of the 
employer’s lockout in the dairy industry. 
The sale of stock by Local No. 471 for a 
cooperative creamery was received enthu- 
siastically by the consumer, and the sales 
grew larger and larger every day. 

In a few months, wagons were on Min- 
neapolis streets and the business grew 
steadily and today this cooperative cream- 
ery is the largest distributor of dairy prod- 
ucts in Minneapolis. 

From then on the situation in the indus- 









try grew better. Of course, each time the 
employees asked for increased wages, there 
would be the usual objections from the old 
time employers. In 1931 a price war in the 
industry brought wages from $32.50 down 
to $27 per week. 

However, since that time, Local No. 471 
has recovered what was lost in wages during 
that period, and has also steadily improved 
wages and conditions in the industry. A 
short strike of three days’ duration took 
place in the industry in 1941. To make an 
appraisal of the value of Local No. 471 to 
the workers now in the industry and to those 
who seek employment in the future, com- 
pare the wages and working conditions of 
1912 with those of today. 


Bulwinkle Bill Builds Rail Monopoly 


The anti-trust laws would be seriously 
weakened and monopoly would be strength- 
ened if Congress were to pass the Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill, Senator Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire said in a minority report 
of the Senate commerce committee, which 
approved the bill. 

The Reed measure exempts railroads and 
other carriers from prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws for agreeing among them- 
selves what to charge for freight and passen- 
ger service. It comes before the Senate 
shortly. Granting this exemption, said Sen- 
ator Tobey, would set a dangerous prece- 
dent, “encouraging other powerful groups 
to seek legislation immunizing them from 
established laws and the power of the courts 
to enforce them. 

“Cartelization of the transportation in- 


dustry cannot be isolated from the national 
economy. Transportation costs are a major 
element in determining the price of goods in 
other industries. The power to control the 
cost of transportation is a power which may 
be used to dictate whether other businesses 
shall enjoy competitive success or be stifled 
to death.” 

He said the big carriers would dominate 
the rate-fixing conferences as in the past and 
powerful manufacturers and financial inter- 
ests could deal with the transport giants to 
fix rates that would kill off new competitors 
and perpetuate monopoly. 

“The sole purpose of this bill is to remove 
the legal restraints against monopoly inher- 
ent in militant enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws,” Senator Tobey said. 

—Federated Press. 














Any local union which did not receive credentials by May 1, 1947, to 
the International convention to be held in San Francisco, California, 
in August of this year, should contact the general secretary-treasurer 
immediately. However, the Local Union should make this contact only 
if it is felt that a justifiable claim for convention representation exists. 


JOHN F. ENGLISH, 


General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Pittsburgh Beer Lockout Settled 


Teamsters Regain Jobs After Tobin-Murray Meeting 


OLLOWING a conference between Presi- 

dent Tobin and President Philip Murray 
of the CIO, the six-months brewery lockout 
in Pittsburgh was settled last month. 

Notwithstanding the keyhole account of 
a New York syndicated “labor columnist,” 
the conference between Mr. Tobin and Mr. 
Murray was friendly and successful. 

The New York columnist said that “they 
told each other off as only a former miner 
and former truck driver can do.” He pic- 
tured them as a couple of bums cursing each 
other. 

The newspaper statement was false, as 
the columnist would have known if he had 
the confidence of labor leaders that he 
claims to have. 

Mr. Murray and Mr. Tobin spent the 
greater part of a day together in Mr. Tobin’s 
hotel room in Pittsburgh. Mr. Tobin had 
been in Philadelphia and stopped off on his 
return trip to Indianapolis to meet the CIO 
leader. 

Mr. Tobin was accompanied by his exec- 
utive assistant, Thomas E. Flynn, and by 
International Organizers Nicholas P. Mor- 
rissey of Boston and Albert O. Dietrich of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Murray was accompanied by two of 
his subordinates. 

Mr. Murray and Mr. Tobin were in fun- 
damental agreement from the start. It was 
evident that Mr. Murray did not know of 
the tactics employed by his subordinates in 
the brewery lockout. 

It was also evident that he was most 
anxious to settle the controversy as quickly 
as possible, contrary to false reports in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette that he “threw cold 
water on the idea.” 

It was this same newspaper that also 
reported falsely that Mr. Dietrich had been 
disciplined by Mr. Tobin for his actions in 
the dispute with the Brewery Workers. 

These reports from the New York col- 
umnist and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


reveal the biased attitude of many news- 
papers. While demanding that labor settle 
its internal differences, they do everything 
possible to prevent such settlement by 
prejudicial and untrue accounts of nego- 
tiations. 

Like Mr. Murray, Mr. Tobin was also 
anxious to settle the controversy—on any 
basis that would protect the men in the 
Pittsburgh breweries who had joined the 
Teamsters and the beer distributors who 
had lived up to their contracts with the 
Teamsters by refusing to handle the unfair 
beer. 

Both leaders realized that the dispute 
was providing enemies of labor in Congress 
with arguments in support of drastic re- 
Strictive legislation. 

In fact, the meeting between Mr. Tobin 
and Mr. Murray occurred just before the 
trial of the demand for an injunction 
against the Teamsters by the Pittsburgh 
breweries. 

“We don’t want to see an injunction 
issued against the Teamsters,” Mr. Murray 
said. “I don’t believe in injunctions and 
such an injunction would set a bad prece- 
dent for labor.” 

The injunction would have restrained the 
Teamsters from picketing the Pittsburgh 
breweries and interfering with the distribu- 
tion of their beer. 

The outcome of the conference was that 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Tobin each delegated 
complete power to two subordinates to 
settle the dispute. In addition to the 
authority, they were given instructions to 
terminate it speedily. Mr. Morrissey and 
Mr. Dietrich represented the Teamsters. 

In about a week the terms of settlement 
were reached and the dispute ended in the 
midst of the injunction trial, which there- 
upon was dropped. 

Under the terms of agreement, the brew- 
eries agreed to rehire at once 140 bottlers 
who had been picketing the breweries since 
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October 7. They agreed to rehire some 25 
additional men as soon as jobs became 
available. 

Pending the rehiring of the 25 men, other 
locals of the Teamsters in Pittsburgh agreed 
to give them work. 

The breweries also agreed not to dis- 
criminate against any distributor who had 
refused to handle their beer during the 
dispute. 

The Teamsters agreed to abandon all 
picketing and boycotts for the life of the 
existing contract, which was hastily renewed 
for two years by the Brewery Workers on 
the eve of the Murray-Tobin meeting. 

According to the provisions reported in 
this contract, it is an amazing document. 
It permits the employers to reopen the con- 
tract to negotiate LOWER wages. 

This indicates the desperation of the 
Brewery Workers. They were willing to 
agree to anything to escape the defeat that 
faced them, 

The breweries knew that and they drove 
a hard bargain. But the Brewery Workers 
prefer to have members working for less pay 
than to have no members at all, an alterna- 
tive that is confronting them all over the 
country. 


2 


Lacking the power to negotiate a good 
contract, they accepted a poor contract. 
Therefore the Brewery Workers of Pitts- 


. burgh face the prospect of a reduction of 


wages during the life of their two-year 
contract. 

We predict that by the time that contract 
expires, all the Brewery Workers of Pitts- 
burgh will vote to join the Teamsters with 
the same unanimity that the bottlers showed 
when they affiliated last summer. 

It was that affiliation which caused the 
breweries, in cooperation with the Brewery 
Workers’ Union, to lock out the Teamsters. 

They are back at work now. We have 
agreed to an armistice. When that armistice 
expires, the Teamsters will petition for an 
election in the breweries so that the em- 
ployees may select a union that provides 
higher, not lower, wages. 

There is nothing in the terms of the 
armistice that prevents the Teamsters from 
accepting membership from any or all em- 
ployees of the Pittsburgh breweries, or from 
soliciting such membership. 

To the loyal employees of the Pittsburgh 
breweries and to the Teamster leaders in 
Pittsburgh, the International expresses its 
appreciation for a hard fight, well fought. 


Canadian Dollar Worth Less but Buys More 


The Canadian dollar may be worth only 
36 cents in the U. S. but its purchasing 
value at home—thanks to price control—is 
much greater than that of the U. S. dollar 
in the U. S., comparative figures by the 
Canadian Wartime Prices Trade Board re- 
vealed. 

The contrast was especially marked in 
food prices, which are still under ceilings in 
Canada. 

Milk sells for 12 to 16 cents a quart in 
Canadian cities, compared to 22 to 26 in 
U. S. cities. Butter, which Canadians can 


buy for 41 to 46 cents a pound, costs Ameri- 
cans 75 to 91 cents. . 

‘Canadian eggs sell for 44 to 53 cents a 
dozen against 53 to 67 cents in the U. S.; 
first grade white flour, 69 to 93 cents fora 
24-pound sack, against $1.65 to $2.13 for 
25 pounds, and pork 39 to 49 cents a pound 
compared to 45 to 59 cents in the U. S. 

The Canadian figures, compiled during 
January, 1947, showed that the price of 
clothing was fairly equal in both countries 
although woolen goods were of better qual- 
ity in Canada.—Federated Press. 





Decency, American standards of living, the right to vote, the right to enjoy 

freedom and liberty as guaranteed under the constitution, are denied to the vast 

majority of southern workers so that the great minority can wallow in wealth 

through their feudalistic bleeding of people and the plundering of natural re- 
sources——The AFL Auto Worker. 
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Nn 1946, the number of men, women and 
| children killed in highway accidents 
totaled about 35,000—roughly 8,000 more 
than in 1945. At least 1.25 million were 
injured, many tens of thousands of them 
permanently crippled. 

You have readily available the corre- 
sponding figures for your own community 
and state. They may be above the national 
average, or below it. In either case, they 
are intolerable. 

Several factors are commonly cited to 
explain this shocking accident increase: the 
reduction of traffic police personnel, for 
example; the unsafe operating condition of 
many over-age cars; the heavy damage to 
streets and roads caused by wartime traffic 
and enforced neglect; the general let-down 
in personal conduct following release from 
wartime restrictions. 

These conditions and others all have 
played a part. But the most important 
factor in the 1946 accident increase was 
simply an increase in traffic! The records 
show that fatalities and travel mileage have 
been climbing upwards together steadily 
since the summer of 1945. 

The total number of accidents or deaths 
in any given period is not a good yardstick 
to measure the problem. The significance of 
a total number depends on how much traffic 
used the highways in the period covered. A 
more reliable index is the rate of accidents; 
for example, the number of fatalities per 
100 million vehicle miles of travel. 

Back in 1934, the national rate was 18 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles. The 
amount of travel was increasing enor- 
mously, year by year. If that rate had 
remained at 18, the death totals for the 
eight years before World War II would 
have been fantastic. 

But a balanced safety program was de- 
veloped in those years. It was applied by 
many cities and several of the states. As a 
result, the national rate had dropped to 12 





Highway Death Toll Tremendous 


Efficient Traffic Control Will Reduce Casualties 


by 1941. And although the total number 
of fatalities increased, reaching a peak of 
nearly 40,000 in 1941, the safety efforts of 
prewar years actually saved 95,000 lives, 
and spared millions of injuries which other- 
wise would have occurred. 

What about the future? 

As new car production reaches large vol- 
ume, the increase in motor vehicle registra- 
tions will accelerate. Meanwhile, the mile- 
age per car also is increasing; it is esti- 
mated to be 1,000 miles per car higher now, 
on the average, than before the war. This 
means accident exposure will be much 
greater. Unless the fatality rate is pushed 
still further down by a widespread appli- 
cation of proven accident prevention tech- 
niques, the outlook is extremely critical. 

The future, then, is up to your commu- 
nity and state. And you. 

Traffic congestion has reached alarming 
proportions in every metropolitan area in 
the country, and on most of the major rural 
arteries carrying heavy volumes of vehicu- 
lar movement. As the governor of one state 
recently warned, economic paralysis has 
begun to set it. Every town and city in his 
state, he said, is a major traffic bottleneck. 
Other states are no different. 

What has brought about this situation? 

The answer is simply that we have grossly 
overloaded our street and highway facili- 
ties. From 1920 to 1940, the number of 
cars, trucks and buses in the U. S. increased 
three times, In the same period the annual 
mileage per car was doubled. Two times 
three is six. In 20 years the volume of 
traffic had multiplied six times. 

Highway engineers couldn’t keep up with 
the demands, although they worked miracles 
in the development of rural roads, In the 
cities, the gigantic volume of traffic was 
crowded into obsolete street patterns, By 
1941, congestion in urban areas had slowed 
down movement to a snail’s pace, and a 
substantial part of the rural trunkline mile- 
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age was incapable of meeting the require- 
ments of modern traffic because of inade- 
quate width, bad curves and other defi- 
ciencies. 

The war halted all plans for large scale 
improvements. It stopped even the normal 
annual replacement programs, and handi- 
capped maintenance operations, so that 
deficiencies continued to pile up. Wartime 
rationing of mileage temporarily relieved 
the situation, but when normal traffic was 
resumed, the postwar increases began, con- 
gestion was worse than ever. 

You can identify offhand some of the 
severe bottlenecks to free movement in your 
own area. Here are two examples: 

A. Route 25 in New Jersey, which han- 
dles traffic converging on the west entrance 
to the Hudson Tunnel, is a six-lane high- 
way. But it has reached a 24-hour peak of 
102,000 vehicles, which is equivalent in 
passengers to the entire population of a city 
the size of Knoxville, Tenn. Congestion is 
a growing problem in the area served. 

B. Across the continent, San Francisco 
and Oakland are connected by the Bay 
Bridge, which was constructed a decade ago 
with six passenger car and four truck and 
bus lanes. It was expected to be adequate 
for 20 years. Today the bridge is carrying 
more than its maximum capacity of 45,000 
vehicles daily, and the people of the Bay 
area are finding traffic seriously congested. 

Everywhere else motorists see the same 
thing: lines of vehicles in week-end traffic, 
jammed bumper-to-bumper behind traffic 
signals; slow and hazardous movement 
across and through cities, sometimes actu- 
ally taking more time than in horse-and- 
buggy days. The penalty is more than jan- 
gled nerves and lost time. It is measured in 
increased transportation costs; in the stran- 
gulation of communities, to whom free 
access is essential; in reduced property 
values and in restrictions to trade. 

Traffic congestion, like traffic accidents, 
demands immediate and constructive efforts 
in the community and state. 

Facilities for moving vehicles safely and 
efficiently in and out of your community 
are not enough. There also have to be places 
for the vehicles to park. Lack of adequate 









parking facilities in downtown areas and 
elsewhere is another major question pro- 
foundly affecting the whole future of urban 
redevelopment. 

Recently, in Washington, D. C., a survey 
by federal authorities disclosed that a pre- 
war movement of 25 per cent of the people 
entering the downtown area daily by auto- 
mobile has now dropped to 10 per cent, due 
to two things: lack of parking facilities, and 
the increased traffic congestion and delay. 

It is a very personal problem. The 
chances are you have seen it at close range 
in your own experience, or those of your 
family or associates. A motion picture made 
in Hollywood in 1946 shows a woman driver 
vainly trying to find a parking place, and 
these scenes provoked howls of laughter 
from audiences. Familiar troubles are often 
funny when they happen to somebody 
else. 

But the parking problem is no joke to 
the shopper, the worker or the business man. 
It is an issue of grave urgency to business 
establishments; to municipalities faced with 
violent shrinkage in values of properties on 
which taxes depend; to all thoughtful citi- 
zens concerned with the economic and social 
progress of their communities. 

An absolute necessity to safe and efficient 
highway movement is good enforcement of 
sensible, uniform rules of the road. By 
good enforcement is meant consistent, im- 
partial and reasonable enforcement, utiliz- 
ing the techniques of traffic control which 
have been developed and tested by the 
police profession. This calls for careful 
selection and thorough training of police 
personnel, together with high administrative 
standards in traffic courts and prosecutors’ 
offices. 

Good traffic enforcement, which includes 
the complete eradication of “the fix,” en- 
genders greater respect for law; facilitates 
the safe movement of vehicles and pedes- 
trians, and is supported by all citizens ex- 
cept a small minority of willful violators or 
those seeking special privileges. A recent 
public opinion poll disclosed that strict and 
impartial enforcement is supported even by 
those who have themselves been convicted 
of violating the law. 
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British Unions Backing Recovery 


Labor Party Grapples with Economic Problems 


By T. N. SHANE 
British Information Services 


MPLE evidence of the determination of 
organized workers in Britain to put 
everything behind the government in the 
drive for industrial and economic recovery 
is provided in resolutions from trade unions 
which figure in the preliminary agenda for 
the annual conference of the Labor Party, 
to be held from May 26 to 30. 

This document contains hundreds of reso- 
lutions, scores of which are concerned with 
manpower, production and questions bear- 
ing on these vastly important factors. 

A typical resolution is one forthcoming 
from the Mine Workers, who declare that 
the only permanent and satisfactory solu- 
tion of Britain’s manpower problem in the 
coal mining and other undermanned indus- 
tries is to raise the status and standard of 
living of the workers. 

The resolution also considers that further 
delay in the adoption of satisfactory wage 
standards and conditions of employment in 
the industries concerned threatens the whole 
economic policy of government, points on 
which it may fairly be claimed that the 
government is doing its best to meet the 
union view. 

Another key organization, the Construc- 
tional Engineering Union, makes a practical 
contribution with a series of more or less 
concrete proposals. This organization wants 
the reintroduction of the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax, with disclosure of all company 
profits and control of those profits; control 
of the supply and distribution of consum- 
able goods and basic materials; reintroduc- 
tion of legislation for redirection of labor 
forces; incentives to workers under the joint 
control of the employers and trade unions; 
a foreign policy which would make possible 
a considerable reduction in the armed forces 
of the country. 

Most of these points, with the exception 





of the proposal for the redirection of labor 
forces, are covered several times in resolu- 
tions put forward by one or another of the 
local labor parties—many of which, of 
course, have a very high proportion of trade 
unionists in their membership. 

The demand for the reduction of the 
armed forces occurs perhaps most frequent- 
ly; it is included in 27 out of 41 resolutions 
in this section. It is not probable that the 
suggestion for redirection of labor (assum- 
ing this to mean the direction of labor which 
was in force during the second World War) 
will receive very much support. 

The general trend of the resolutions is 
rather in favor of extra incentives to in- 
crease output—a point which is also made 
by the constructional engineers themselves. 
Other bodies support the idea of reintroduc- 
tion of factory and site committees and 
tighter control of profits. 

There is, in fact, obviously a decidedly 
widespread feeling that industry should go 
as it were into “battle training” for the 
crisis which the labor rank and file regard 
as quite as serious as any which had to be 
faced between 1939 and 1945. 

The constructive attitude of mind of the 
unions in their approach to the situation is 
quite clearly shown in a resolution from the 
Distributive and Allied Workers (a highly 
progressive section of Britain’s trade union- 
ism) asking the minister of labor and the 
Trades Union Congress to get together and 
see how industrial negotiating machinery 
can be speeded up with the aim of avoiding 
friction and unofficial strikes. This is a 
delicate and complicated topic. 

The character of recent unofficial strikes 
in Britain has indicated that the psychologi- 
cal factor needs particularly careful atten- 
tion at a time like the present. Anything 
that looks like unnecessary delay in dealing 
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with a grievance is apt to sharpen the edge 
of resentment, and it can happen that, with 
the best will in the world, the machinery 
designed to protect the worker sometimes 
seems to work the other way. 

One local party group, in fact, states 
categorically that “too much use is being 
made of negotiating machinery by employ- 
ers for purely delaying purposes when it 
suits them.” Although responsible trade 
union leaders would not sustain this accusa- 
tion against employers as a class, it is as well 
that any causes for suspicion should be 
removed. 

The Electrical Trades’ Union wants the 
government to operate more extensive and 
rigid control of prices. There are quite a few 
resolutions on this topic of control of prices, 
several of which come from those local 
parties which are also trade councils. This 
request is linked with a proposal from one 
or two quarters for the revision of the cost 
of living index. 

Since the resolutions were framed, the 
government has accepted the contention 
that the present official index, based on the 
average working class expenditure in 1908, 
is out of date. Measures are being taken to 
construct an interim index which will have 
a Closer relation to the present-day expendi- 
ture ef working class families. In the mean- 
time, demand for the control of prices is 
pretty sure to be strongly backed by trade 
union rank and file feeling, and it may be 


expected that discussions on the topic at the 
May conference will receive close attention 
by the government. 

But it deserves to be noted that more 
than one of the organizations which voice 
the demand make it a point that, in their 
view, control of prices will help the produc- 
tion drive. The theme is never far from 
their minds. Economic angles stick out, too, 
in resolutions on international affairs. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
which recently sent a delegation to Soviet 
Russia, wants Britain’s government to do 
all it can to get a trade agreement with 
Russia, to extend export credits and make 
any other financial arrangement which may 
be necessary. This, they claim, would help 
both countries. Britain would get essential 
raw materials; Russia would get engineer- 
ing and electrical goods. Six local labor 
parties in crisply phrased resolutions urge 
the importance of trade agreements with 
the USSR. 

It should be observed that the general 
tone of resolutions throughout the agenda 
is not critical of the government in a hostile 
sense. Where the miners think more should 
be done, they say so, but in the manner of 
people who are confident that it will be done 
if possible. Where they think the govern- 
ment has done well, they pause for a word 
of praise. The agenda makes it clear that 
the rank and file of Britain’s workers—par- 
ticularly the trade union rank and file—are 
on the job every time and all the time. 


AFL to Challenge State Labor Laws 


Local unions in all states where anti-labor 
laws have been enacted by the legislature 
should not undertake independent legal 
action against such laws. 

If they do, they may upset the carefully 
planned program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to challenge the constitution- 
ality of these laws. 

Herbert S. Thatcher, associate of AFL 
General Counsel Joseph A. Padway in 
Washington, D. C., has informed this Inter- 
national that the AFL is about to begin 
litigation testing the anti-closed shop law 
passed in North Carolina. 


Preparations to follow this action against 
other state laws are under way in coopera- 
tion with the state federations of labor. Mr. 
Thatcher said that it is important that no 
hasty action be taken by any local union. 
It might result in a hostile ruling by the 
courts that would prejudice test cases now 
being planned. 

Therefore any Teamster local becoming 
involved with any local law should at once 
refer the matter to its state federation of 
labor, which is acting in close coordination 
with AFL national headquarters and Mr. 
Padway. 
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Don’t Outlaw Communism—Green 


AFL Leader Warns of Peril in Rankin Legislation 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


HE Communist party of the United 

States has generally constituted but a 
small proportion of Communist activity in 
this country. The standard Communist 
technique is the technique of indirection 
and infiltration. 

Many organizations, sponsored by well 
meaning but ill informed men and women 
prominent in the community, the academic 
world and even in church life have been 
created for the sole purpose of providing a 
respectable front for furthering Communist 
aims and purposes. Other organizations, 
completely non-Communist in their origin, 
have been captured by Communists who, 
by infiltration, rigid discipline and tireless 
persistence, would succeed in placing their 
candidates in key positions and eventually 
gain control. 

These devious techniques and covert tac- 
tics make it plain that the task of combat- 
ting Communism is by no means simple. 
Communists are aware of the fact that the 
tenets of Communism are repugnant to the 
vast majority of Americans. Hence their 
reliance on indirection and concealment and 
their constant endeavor to confuse and mis- 
lead. 

By changing their policy or “party line” 
at will, they have not hesitated to shift and 
even completely reverse their objectives 
over night if that would gain them a tem- 
porary strategic advantage. If we are to 
reach to the roots of Communist penetra- 
tion into the American community, we must 
be ready to recognize the complex and 
intricate nature of the problem with which 
we are confronted. 

The uncompromising stand of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor against Commu- 
nists and against Communism has been firm 
and unequivocal. Few, if any, groups have 
been as alert as the American Federation of 
Labor in recognizing Communism’s repul- 
sive aims and objectives and the manner in 





which they constitute a grave potential 
menace to American institutions. 

The AFL has unswervingly and vigor- 
ously devoted much of its energies and 
resources to the task of resisting the infil- 
tration of Communists and their ideology 
into the ranks of organized labor and has, 
we believe, achieved unusually high success 
in that endeavor. 

In the light of our record, it goes without 
saying that we are keenly aware of the need 
for the government of the United States to 
recognize its full duty to guard vigilantly 
against Communist activities which have 
been subversive, seditious and sometimes 
even treasonable in character. 

We are sympathetic with the motives 
which have prompted the authors of H. R. 
1884 and H. R. 2122. Nevertheless, upon 
careful consideration of the problems in- 
volved, the AFL-is compelled to enter its 
opposition to these proposals as inconsistent 
with the American Constitution and as 
likely to defeat the very purpose they seek 
to accomplish. 

The AFL believes that the objectives 
sought in these bills cannot be achieved by 
this type of legislation. It is altogether alien 
to the spirit and letter of our constitution 
to outlaw ideas. The Constitution of the 
United States holds inviolate the inalien- 
able right of every American to believe what 
he will and to speak freely what he believes. 

Beliefs, be they political or religious or, 
as in the case of Communism, a combination 
of both, may not be outlawed. 

Freedom of speech or of the press like- 
wise may not be abridged by Congress. The 
very strength of democracy lies in its un- 
swerving adherence to the rights of free 
speech, free inquiry and free interchange of 
ideas. 

Democracy in America is ready to meet 
and to best any alien doctrine without fear 
and without cowering. The very weakness 
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of Communism or any other dictatorship is 
that it cannot survive the practice of these 
basic freedoms, that it must rely on the rule 
of force and the rule of fear to cow the 
people it dominates into submission. 

To surrender an iota of our basic consti- 
tutional freedoms is to detract from the very 
strength that makes democracy unassail- 
able and to confess of a weakness in the 
democratic order which does not in reality 
exist. Totalitarian methods have no place 
in a democracy. Americans must reject 
their use, no matter how laudable the ends 
to which such methods may be put. 

Without minimizing the danger or odium 
of Communism, we think it accurate to say 
that it has not reached the point in this 
country—and never will—in terms of the 
number of its adherents or of the extent of 
its influence, where we are forced to adopt 
laws which constitute so sharp and drastic 
a departure from our traditional constitu- 
tional concepts. 

Even assuming for the moment that such 
a law is subject to effective enforcement 
from a practical point of view, its mere 
enactment would contain a suggestion of 
defeatism. Such a law would imply what is 
not true, namely, that Communism has be- 
come so extensive in this country as to 
require us to adopt a tactic which savors 
more of Communist Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many than of democratic America. 

Indeed, should we adopt such a tactic, 
we should unwittingly be stimulating the 
spread of Communism, for we should in 
effect be admitting to the world that we 
deem its methods and tactics both effective 
and acceptable. 

Communism thrives on suffering, priva- 
tion and poverty. In helplessness and des- 
peration and under threat of force, millions 
of people of eastern Europe and Asia are 
being brought under the yoke of Commu- 
nist domination. 

How can we consistently challenge the 
Russians’ denial of the right to free elec- 
tions to the Poles, once we ourselves begin 
to deny free elections to our own people here 
in America? How can America’s spokesmen 
in the Council of Ministers and in the coun- 
cils of the United Nations insist that with- 





out the freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press and freedom of religion, there can be 
no genuine democracy, once we ourselves 
abridge those very freedoms here at home? 

We cannot overlook and minimize the 
danger of establishing a precedent that is 
capable of immeasurable mischief and 
abuse, if the proposed bills are enacted into 
law. There are many who would readily 
seize upon laws of this kind as a happy 
means whereby to crush any opposition to 
their political, social or economic views. We 
are not without those who today conven- 
iently label as Communism anything they 
find disagreeable to them. It is safe to say 
that, should we pass laws outlawing Com- 
munism, these people would strive with all 
their power to persecute and prosecute lib- 
eral groups in our country. 

The provisions of the Rankin bill, H. R. 
1884, illustrate how readily such persecu- 
tion can be effectuated. Under Section 2 the 
term “Communist Party” is defined as “the 
political party now known as the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States of America, 
whether or not any change is hereafter made 
in such name.” 

In any event, Section 2 attempts to enact 
against a specific organization, no matter 
how ineffective that attempt may be. In 
contrast, Sections 3(b) and 3(c) deal not 
with the Communist Party but with “Com- 
munism or Communist ideology.” 

No definition of “Communism” or “Com- 
munist ideology” is presented. Although 
neither of these terms is defined, it is a 
crime punishable by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than ten years, or by both, for anyone to 
“express or convey the impression of sym- 
pathy with or approval of, Communism or 
Communist ideology” in any course of in- 
struction or teaching in any school or in the 
whole or any part of any publication dis- 
tributed through the mails. This constitutes 
a most dangerous thrust at academic free- 
dom and freedom of the press, in clear viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Even worse, perhaps, is the possible witch 
hunt by which many innocents can be vic- 
timized. A remark by a teacher need merely 
“convey the impression of sympathy” with 
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something as vague and undefined as “Com- 
munist ideology,” and that teacher is sub- 
ject to drastic criminal punishment. Simi- 
larly, anyone who mails a letter, circular, 
postcard, newspaper, pamphlet, book or 
other publication “any part of which .. . 
conveys the impression of sympathy with or 
approval of, Communism or Communist 
ideology” is subject to the same severe pun- 
ishment. 

Are we in America afraid of the Commu- 
nist doctrine? Have we come to consider it 
so irresistible as to expect the minds of our 
adults and of our young to succumb irre- 
trievably to its blandishments? Do we hold 
the achievements of American history and 
of American leadership in such contempt, 
and value our American heritage of freedom 
and opportunity so cheaply as to have no 
faith in their ability to compete successfully 
and overwhelm the teachings of Communis- 
tic dictatorship? 

Enactment of H. R. 1884 would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration of voluntary bank- 
ruptcy of the ideas and ideals of American 
democracy. This legislative proposal rests 
upon a proposition lacking in national self- 
respect and wanting in patriotic faith, a 
proposition which every thoughtful Ameri- 
can must flatly reject. 

While on the face of it not quite so ex- 
treme as H. R. 1884, the Sheppard bill, 
H? R. 2122, is equally unsound and subject 
to all the objections advanced against the 
Rankin bill. 

By far the most effective weapon against 
Communist penetration and infiltration is 
exposure. Merciless public exposition of 
the men and methods utilized by Commu- 
nists to gain influence and control over 
political, civic, social and other organized 
activities in a community will accomplish 
more than a thousand criminal penalties 
directed solely against their formal political 
activities. The force of the Communist-in- 
spired persuasion withers when brought out 
into the open. Our unswerving adherence 
to the freedom of speech and of the press, 
our ability to expose the true nature of 
Communism in open discussion and debate 
will greatly strengthen the ability of Ameri- 
cans to purge themselves of the false 


prophets of a phony Utopia in their midst. 

Next in importance as a remedy is the 
requirement of public disclosure of the 
sources of funds received or spent in any 
political activity, whether by an organiza- 
tion or an individual. Bring the sources of 
funds supplied for a political purpose into 
the open and the sources of subversive and 
seditious political activity will promptly 
dry up. Instead of penalizing the member- 
ship in any political activity, Congress 
should prohibit the use of any foreign 
funds for any political activity in the United 
States. 

Finally, our defense against the insidious 
aggression of Communism among us rests 
largely upon the broad purposes of the 
public policy and of its economic, social and 
political objectives laid down by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The fires of Communism and every other 
totalitarian ideology are fed by poverty, 
privation, injustice and strife. Human mis- 
ery is the combustible fuel of subversive 
activity. 

The enactment of progressive legislation, 
designed to serve broad public welfare and 
responsive to the needs of the great mass of 
the people, is a vital safeguard against Com- 
munist inroads. 

Since the American people won the vic- 
tory over the Fascist rule, their Congress 
has remained unresponsive to the pressing 
needs of America’s own postwar reconstruc- 
tion. The urgent, often desperate need of 
the people for housing, for greater social 
security and improved health services, for 
minimum wage protection and other stand- 
ards essential to maintain a high level of 
employment, production and prosperity in 
the years to come have not been enacted. 

Congress cannot shirk the duty or escape 
the challenge thrust upon it as the guardian 
of the American standard of living in a 
world in which democracy is meeting its 
historic test. By accepting this challenge 
and fulfilling this duty, the Congress of the 
United States can point the way not only 
for America, but for the world, toward the 
lasting victory over poverty, insecurity and 
fear by a free people, devoted to a truly 
democratic process, 
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Law Prohibits Injunction:-Abuses 


Norris-LaGuardia Act Passed to Protect Labor 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


W* HAVE seen how the intolerable abuses 
of the labor injunction led to the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act. We have also ob- 
served how the provisions of that act limit- 
ing the use of injunctions were in large meas- 
ure circumvented by judicial construction 
and how Congress again assailed the in- 
junction abuse by passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. We shall now consider to 
what extent the provisions of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act have been effective in accom- 
plishing its purposes. 

But, first, what did the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act provide? In general, it described a cer- 
tain class of cases to which its terms would 
be applicable, that is, “cases involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute.” It declared 
that in such cases “no court of the United 
States, as defined in this chapter, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue any restraining order or 
temporary or permanent injunction” except 
under certain conditions which must be 
strictly complied with. The term “labor dis- 
pute” was defined as follows: 

“Any controversy concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, or concerning 
the association or representation of persons 
in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, chang- 
ing or seeking to arrange terms or conditions 
of employment, regardless of whether or 
not the disputants stand in the proximate 
relation of employer and employee.” 

Coming now to the provisions of the act 
which apply to this class of cases, we find 
that no restraining order or injunction shall 
be issued contrary to the public policy 
declared in the act, which is that the em- 
ployee shall be free from the interference, 
restraint or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

Next, the “yellow dog” contract is de- 


clared unenforceable and, further, that it 
shall not afford any basis for legal or equi- 
table relief. Then the act sets forth a num- 
ber of union practices which shall not be 
prohibited, whether done singly or in con- 
cert. They are: 

“(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any 
work or to remain in any relation of em- 
ployment. 

“(b) Becoming or remaining a member 
of any labor organization or of any em- 
ployer organization, regardless of any such 
undertaking or promise as is described in 
Section 103 of this chapter (referring to the 
“yellow dog” contract). 

“(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person participating or interested 
in such labor dispute, any strike or unem- 
ployment benefits or insurance, or other 
moneys or things of value. 

“(d) By all lawful means aiding any 
person participating or interested in any 
labor dispute who is being proceeded against - 
in, or is prosecuting, any action or suit in 
any court of the United States or of any 
state. : 

“(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, 
or the facts involved in, any labor dispute, 
whether by advertising, speaking, patrol- 
ling, or by any other method not involving 
fraud or violence. 

“(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to 
organize to act in promotion of their inter- 
ests in a labor dispute. 

“(g) Advising or notifying any person 
of an intention to do any of the acts hereto- 
fore specified. 

“(h) Agreeing with other persons to do 
or not to do any of the acts heretofore 
specified. 

“(i) Advising, urging or otherwise caus- 
ing or inducing without fraud or violence 
the acts heretofore specified, regardless of 
any such undertaking or promise as is de 
scribed in Section 103 of this chapter.” 
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It is further provided that the doing in 
concert of any of the above acts shall not 
be considered an unlawful combination or 
conspiracy and that no officer or member 
of a union and no organization shall be held 
liable in courts of the United States for the 
unlawful acts of any other officer, member 
or agent “except upon clear proof of actual 
participation in, or actual authorization of, 
such acts, or of ratification of such acts after 
actual knowledge thereof.” 

Space does not permit me to set forth 
more than the most important procedural 
requirements which must be strictly ob- 
served before any injunction is issued. The 
minimum requirements are: 

1. A hearing must first be held and testi- 
mony produced in open court in support of 
the complaint. 

2. The following facts, among others, 
must be found to exist: that unlawful acts 
have been threatened or committed, that 
injury to complainant’s property will follow 
and that the public officers charged with the 
duty to protect complainant’s property are 
unable or unwilling to furnish adequate 
protection. 

3. Due notice shall be given before hear- 
ing to parties interested as well as to the 


" chief public official charged with the pro- 


tection of property. But if injury to prop- 
erty is imminent a temporary order may be 
issued to last for only five days, provided 
testimony is produced, and this may be 
done without notice. 

4. Relief shall not be granted a com- 
plainant who has not made every reasonable 
effort to settle a dispute by mediation or 
voluntary arbitration. 

5. If a person is charged with violation 
of any such injunction, he shall have a jury 
trial unless the contempt takes place in the 
presence of the court. 

While the foregoing appears to be clear 
and simple enough, the courts nevertheless 
have had frequent occasion to interpret the 
various provisions of the act. 

Many employers have been extremely 
reluctant to give up the practice of compul- 
sion by court action and to accept, in its 
place, voluntary collective bargaining for 
the adjustment of disputes. 








Usually, though by no means always, 
courts of first instance have given effect to 
the act. However, the number of cases 
which have reached the appellate courts 
attests to the unwillingness of some em- 
ployers and some lower courts to comply 
with the provisions of the act. 

. One of the most fertile sources of disputes 

arises over the determination of what dis- 
putes may be classed as “labor disputes.” 
For example, in the case of Lauf versus 
E. G. Shinner and Company, the latter a 
concern operating five meat markets in Mil- 
waukee, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, Local No. 73, de- 
manded that the company employ only 
members of the union. None of the com- 
pany’s employees were members. The de- 
mand was refused. ,Peaceful picketing fol- 
lowed. The district court and the court of 
appeals held that the case did not involve 
a labor dispute, basing the contention on 
the ground that, if the employer was com- 
pelled to require his employees to become 
members of the union, it would in effect be 
coercing them in the choice of representa- 
tives, which was against the policy of the 
act. However, the United State Supreme 
Court reversed the decision, holding that a 
labor dispute was involved. 

“We find nothing in the declarations of 
policy which narrows the definition of labor 
dispute as found in the statutes,” the su- 
preme court said. 

Again, in the case of New Negro Alliance 
versus Sanitary Grocery Company, the 
supreme court had occasion to speak upon 
the scope of a labor dispute. That was a case 
in which the New Negro Alliance picketed 
a store, claiming that it discriminated 
against members of the Negro race in the 
hiring of employees. 

The lower courts held that no labor dis- 
pute was involved and granted an injunc- 
tion, but the supreme court, in reversing the 
decision, took occasion to point out the 
broad scope of the definition of “labor dis- 
pute” contained in the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. It said: 

“The act does not concern itself with the 
background or the motives of the dispute. 
. . . There is no justification in the appar- 
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ent purposes or the express terms of the act 
for limiting its definition of labor disputes 
and cases arising therefrom by excluding 
those which arise with respect to discrimina- 
tion in terms and conditions of employment 
based upon differences of race or color. ... 

“The legislative history of the act demon- 
strates that it was the purpose of the Con- 
gress further to extend the prohibitions of 
the Clayton Act respecting the exercise of 
jurisdiction by federal courts and to obviate 
the results of the judicial construction of 
that act.” 

In 1940 further effort was made to limit 
the scope of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. In 
the case of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
versus Lake Valley Farm Products, Inc., 
the lower courts granted an injunction to 
restrain the union from efforts to organize 
milk peddlers who owned their own vehicles 
and whose practices were destructive of 
union conditions. 

Plaintiffs were two dairies, a cooperative 
association and an organization of workers. 
Defendants were the Milk Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago and the union’s officers. The 
claim was made that the defendants’ picket- 
ing constituted a secondary boycott in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
that under such circumstances an injunction 
could be issued even if a labor dispute was 
involved. , 

The supreme court refused to adopt this 
theory. Pointing to the “unequivocal juris- 
dictional limitation” contained in numerous 


" sections of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the 


supreme court said: 

“The Norris-LaGuardia Act—considered 
as a whole and in its various parts—was 
intended drastically to curtail the equity 
jurisdiction of federal courts in the field of 
labor disputes. And this court has said that 
‘the legislative history of the act demon- 
strates that it was the purpose of the Con- 
gress further to extend the prohibitions of 
the Clayton Act respecting the exercise of 
jurisdiction by federal courts and to obviate 
the results of the judicial construction of 
that act.’ 

“The committee reports on the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act reveal that many of the 
injunctions which were considered most 
objectionable by the Congress were based 
upon complaints charging conspiracies to 
violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” 

Examination of the decisions shows that 
the courts have for the most part given 
“hospitable scope” to the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and have usually complied with its 
terms. It is fair to say that the principles 
of the act have become deeply rooted in the 
public policy of the nation. Moreover, 
numerous industrial states have adopted 
anti-injunction legislation modeled upon 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Unless Congress should be prevailed upon 
to cripple the act by amendments, the 
injunction abuse will have been in large 
measure eliminated. 


Toledo Teachers Thank President Tobin 


The Toledo Federation of Teachers has 
written President Tobin expressing appre- 


ciation for the support the Teamsters have 


“Dear Mr. Tobin: 


given the Teachers. A letter from Dorothy 
Matheny, editor for the Toledo teachers, 
states: 


“The officers and members of Local No. 250 of the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFL affiliate) of Toledo, have asked me to extend their sincere thanks 
for the numerous editorials and quotations you have published in THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTER publicizing the plight of the teachers. 

“This sort of publicity is urgently needed, and when as powerful a magazine 
as yours gives space to advertise this problem, it is doubly effective. This sort 
of support makes us all the more appreciative of our union affiliation.” 








It’s time to provide health for the nation, through prompt passage of the Wag- 


ner-Murray-Dingle Health Bill—The Labor Temple News, Peoria, Ill. 
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400,000 Europeans Want In 


NOTHER bill has been introduced in Congress to admit 400,000 
destitute persons from seven countries of Europe. What does 
Congress intend to do with them when they arrive? Put them in 
houses now occupied by Americans? And provide them with jobs now 
held by Americans? 

If not, these 400,000 immigrants will be public charges regardless 
of what the proponents of this bill say to the contrary. 

Its number is H. R. 2910. It is one of a series of assaults on our 
immigration laws. Last month we reported how S. B. 724 would 
suspend the immigration laws to permit an influx of cheap labor for 
farm corporations. 

There is a motive to most of the measures attacking the immigra- 
tion policy of the United States. And it is not a humanitarian motive. 
A destitute person in Europe would be just as destitute without a job 
in the United States. , 

But where are the jobs for 400,000 immigrants? Nobody says 
much about that. Just bring them in, we are told, and everybody will 
be happy and contented. 

Obviously none of the industrial interests promoting the weaken- 
ing of immigration laws intends to support the new immigrants by 
general taxation. They intend that they shall work—cheaply. 

And as they find jobs, Americans will lose them. 

Labor, at this moment, is in the greatest struggle of its history 
to maintain its standard of living. Unemployment has begun. Ameri- 
cans are out of work. 

Speedy and drastic steps must be taken to stop the increase of 
unemployment and the decrease of wages. The big corporations of 
America have decided to break labor, at any cost. 

They want a backlog of unemployed so that there will be competi- 
tion for jobs. As men compete for jobs, the wages decline. The unions 
become weaker and finally the employers say how long and how hard 
a man must work for how much. 

If Congress admits 400,000 immigrants, the competition for jobs 
will become more acute and the process of union disintegration will 
be hastened. 

The good old days of the open shop will be just around the corner. 
That’s the way industry reasons. But many unpleasant things will 
happen first. Labor will not surrender meekly. In fact, it won’t 
surrender at all. It will fight. 

Labor cannot afford to let industry import reinforcements from 
abroad. It must begin to fight now, against every move by industry 
to weaken labor’s bargaining position. 

And the arrival of 400,000 immigrants anxious for jobs would 
be a terrific blow to labor’s bargaining position. 

We are just as eager as anyone else to help the unemployed of 
Europe. But we won’t help unemployment in Europe by creating it 
in the United States. That’s what H. R. 2910 and S. B. 724 would do. 
They, and all similar measures, should be defeated. 
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SHOWN RePreseNT BU. OW 4, OW tar lo Cuff Buttons 
J fy. "NS 4 orrice 
The prices are as follows: 


Gold Plated Buttons (Sterling Silver) ; $ .50 apiece 
14-K Solid Gold Buttons 2.50 apiece 
Cuff Buttons 1.00a pair 


2.00 apiece 


All Members should have a copy of the International 
Constitution and Laws. . . . Copies, 5 cents each 


Order through your Local 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
JOHN F. ENGLISH, General Secretary-Treasurer 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 








INTERNATIONAL 2AN;H% WAREHOUSEMEN 
BROTHERHOOD IMU. AND HELPERS 
of TEAMSTERS 4g ic =a0) 3 
CHAUFFEURS 4 AMERICA 


Affiliated with 


This is the standard union service sign officially approved for all branches 
of the Teamsters’ Union. Order them from the general secretary-treasurer. 
The signs are of metal, 7 by 11 inches in size. They cost 25 cents each. 

















